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"THE BUCKSHOT WAR" 1 

BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 

Sixty years have scarcely passed away since the events 
narrated in this paper transpired, and yet how few are 
familiar with that exciting episode in the history of our 
Commonwealth. For a proper understanding it is only fair 
to look at the events which led up to this singular trans- 
action in Pennsylvania's political life. 

Twelve years before, a printer named "William Morgan, 
of Batavia, New York, who had published a so-called ex- 
pose of Freemasonry and Odd Fellowship, was forcibly 
abducted — at least disappeared. Prior to this, a political 
organization had been effected of all persons opposed to 
secret organizations, even to slavery and Roman Catholicism, 
under the denomination of the Anti-Masonic Party. To 
cater to this spirit of intolerance, Morgan pretended to 
reveal the doings of the Masonic and Odd Fellows' Lodges. 
His disappearance produced a high degree of excitement, 
and in certain sections there was such a whirlwind of indig- 

1 A paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 
9 1899. 
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nation against the Masonic Lodges that many of these 
bodies were obliged to close their doors. Especially was 
this the case in the New England States and in Western 
New York ; while in some localities advertisements were 
published in the newspapers, over the signatures of the indi- 
viduals themselves, of recanting Masons. In the Northern 
part of Pennsylvania the Anti-Masonic feeling ran very 
high. Especially was this the case after the dead body of 
an unknown man was found in the Niagara River. Al- 
though the wife and intimate friends of Mr. Morgan denied 
that the body was that of Morgan, yet Thurlow Weed and 
other unscrupulous politicians held that it was " a good 
enough Morgan until after the election." 

In 1835, owing to the defection in the Democracy, which 
had two candidates in the field, Joseph Ritner, the Anti- 
Masonic candidate, was elected Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Following closely upon Ritner's inauguration, Thaddeus 
Stevens, having been elected a representative from Adams 
County as an Anti-Mason, attempted to investigate " Free- 
Masonry" by a select House Committee, of which he was 
chairman. We all know what investigating committees 
bring forth, and the report of that investigation committee, 
or Mr. Stevens's " Holy Inquisition," as it was called, will 
furnish good reading even to-day. A large number of men 
who were prominent Masons, and citizens, were brought 
before the committee, among them being Ex-Governor 
Wolf, Francis R. Shunk, George M. Dallas, Chief Justice 
Gibson, Josiah Randall, Samuel H. Perkins, Joseph R. 
Chandler, and Rev. William T. Sproul. They invariably 
declined being qualified, or answering any questions pro- 
pounded by Mr. Stevens. Some of the protests are excel- 
lent specimens of Anglo-Saxon. For their contumacy sev- 
eral of the gentlemen were brought to the bar of the House, 
but nothing further was done to any of them. Mr. Stevens 
was obliged to depend for witnesses upon seceding Masons, 
imported from Massachusetts, New York, and Northern 
Pennsylvania. Their evidence, however, was only a rehash 
of Morgan and his successor Bernard, in their so-called 
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revelations of the doings of Freemasonry and Odd Fellow- 
ship. Mr. Stevens unfortunately could not control his tem- 
per, and in the case of the Rev. Mr. Sproul, when that gen- 
tleman, in reading his protest, came to the expression, 
" Gentleman, it you are willing to convert yourselves into 
a modern Juggernaut, then roll on." " Stop," thundered 
the chairman of the "Inquisition," white with wrath, and 
further reading was dispensed with. Governor Wolf, in his 
letter to the committee, wrote : " The Constitution is explicit 
and declaratory of the personal security of the people, and 
is the precious repository of the privileges of the freemen 
of this Commonwealth which never shall have a wound in- 
flicted upon its sacred reservations, through my person, 
without a solemn asseveration of its principles. What 
article of the Constitution clothes the House with power 
to institute such an investigation ? What article of that 
venerated instrument forbids the people from associating 
together ' in pursuit of their own happiness' ? If the asso- 
ciation is criminal, or in violation of any principle of the 
Constitution or laws, the mode and manner of suppressing 
the unlawful combination must be in accordance with the 
Constitution and laws. I have yet to learn that an inqui- 
sition at whose shrine the rights and liberties of the citizen 
are to be invaded, is authorized by the principles of our in- 
stitutions ; or that any power exists by which a citizen can 
be coerced to give testimony before any tribunal, or for 
any object other than the investigation of matters at issue, 
affecting the rights of persons or of things." The report 
of the committee, as before stated, amounted to but little. 
The attempted investigation of Freemasonry, however, 
greatly aroused indignation and incensed the Masonic Fra- 
ternity against Anti-Masonry all over the State. 

It may also be here noted that at this same session of the 
Legislature (1835-36) the United States Bank was rechar- 
tered as a State Institution, the charter of which as a United 
States institution and a depository had expired, and the bill 
rechartering the same by the Federal Government had been 
vetoed by President Jackson. In 1837 the banks all over the 
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country suspended specie payments, and the anti-bank excite- 
ment with financial embarrassments was universal and wide- 
spread. The people became embittered against all banks, 
and this was taken advantage of by the politicians ; while the 
most incendiary appeals and denunciations were fulminated 
against the friends and supporters of those institutions. 

In 1837-38 the third Constitutional Convention of the 
State amended that important instrument, chief among 
which amendments was one limiting the office of the 
Governor to not more than two terms of three years each, 
and one requiring the election by the people of most county 
officers hitherto appointed by the Governor, with other very 
radical changes. This added to the political animosities 
which entered into the Gubernatorial contest of 1838. 
Governor Ritner in some respects had made a wise and 
prudent Executive. During his term of office, owing to 
the firm stand which he took in support of the public 
school system, then in its infancy, when an effort was made 
to repeal it, he deserved well at the hands of the people. 
He was unfortunate, however, in having as his chief advisers 
men who were not Pennsylvanians by birth, who never 
understood her people, and who would have led him blind- 
folded into the ditch had he allowed himself thus to be 
directed. Looking down through the long line of illus- 
trious men who filled the Executive chair, Governor Ritner 
holds a high place. Perchance no other man was ever 
more calumniated than he. During his incumbency a 
series of letters purporting to have been written by the 
Governor to his "Kitchen Cabinet" appeared, and was 
circulated as a campaign document. The authors of this 
vindictive campaign pamphlet were Ovid F. Johnson, after- 
wards Attorney-General under Governor Porter, and Benja- 
min Parke, one of the editors of the Keystone, — the Demo- 
cratic organ. The "Kitchen Cabinet" alluded to were 
Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas H. Burrowes, and Theophilus 
Fenn, the latter the editor of the Ritner organ, the Telegraph. 
The " Governor's Letters" attempted to belittle his Excel- 
lency by having it appear that he was not a man of educa- 
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tion, much less a statesman; neither of these charges being 
true. Of course, like all campaign literature that we have 
had in this State, now and then, there is scarcely a scintilla 
of truth with a great deal of calumny ; and that was the case 
in this instance. 

Governor Ritner was renominated by the Fusionist "Whig- 
Anti-Masonic- Abolitionist party for the office of Governor ; 
and David R. Porter, of Huntingdon, by the Democratic 
organization for the same high office. The campaign was 
one of remarkable vituperation and personal abuse of the 
candidates, unparalleled in the history of politics. The 
chief newspapers, which indulged in this to such an un- 
bridled extent that it would disgrace any political era, 
were the Iron Grey, edited by John H. Cox, on the part 
of the Democracy ; and the Telegraph, edited by Theophilus 
Fenn, as the Anti-Masonic organ. Many of the editorials 
of the Telegraph were written by Thaddeus Stevens, Thomas 
Burrowes, and James Todd, the Attorney-General. Cox, 
who was a rather brilliant writer, was assisted by Isaac R. 
Diller, George W. Crabb, and George M. Dallas ; while the 
Keystone, the regular Democratic organ, was then edited by 
William F. Packer, Orville Barrett, and Benjamin Parke. 
The "mud-slinging" editors did not mince words; but if 
the candidates had been guilty of one-tenth the crimes al- 
leged against them, the Penitentiary would have been the 
only place they ought to have gained. 

As heretofore remarked, the election of 1838 was without 
doubt the most exciting ever held in Pennsylvania. The 
Democrats made a desperate struggle to regain power, 
while the Anti-Masonic party was quite as confident that 
they could retain what they already had in their hands, 
making equally energetic efforts to do so. The appropria- 
tions made to public improvements in the State — to the 
North and "West Branch and Wiconisco Canals, to the turn- 
pike and bridge companies, and to the public schools, by 
the bonus received from the United States Bank, in consid- 
eration of the recharter of the same — gave such an impulse to 
these enterprises as to induce the Anti-Masonic managers 
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of the Gubernatorial canvass to imagine that through this 
means, together with the official patronage, they could retain 
their political power in the State. So confident were the 
leaders of both parties that their candidate would win, 
that betting commenced very early in the campaign, this 
not then being restricted by law or punished as a crime, 
and thus became the order of the day. Ten- and twenty- 
thousand-dollar stakes were put up on the result. This 
made those on both sides who had stakes more earnest 
and less scrupulous in the means used to accomplish their 
ends than they otherwise would have been, and filled the 
country with a kind of political frenzy. Mr. Stevens 
having secured an appropriation for the completion of his 
celebrated Gettysburg Eailroad, termed by his political 
opponents the " tapeworm," a large number of contractors 
and workmen were engaged upon it. In addition, owing 
to the destruction, in June, of the Upper Division of the 
Juniata Canal, the commissioners employed additional me- 
chanics and laborers, and the work was pushed forward to 
completion. Other internal improvements were also com- 
menced anew, giving employment to large numbers of men, 
thus causing much anxiety and fear among the Democrats, 
who had large bets at stake, and creating the suspicion that 
frauds would be committed to elect Ritner. On the other 
hand, it was stated by the Anti-Masons that the friends of 
Governor Porter, who had always controlled the votes of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, were determined to 
use all means that ingenuity could employ to secure the 
election of their candidate and carry the Legislature. It 
was freely canvassed, but without any authority or verifica- 
tion whatever, that the Democrats were anxious to defeat 
the amended Constitution, thus leaving the new Governor 
in possession of the power then bestowed upon him. 

At last the election came, and the result showed that 
David R. Porter was chosen Governor by a majority of 5540 
votes. Immediately upon the result of the election being 
made known, Mr. Burrowes, who was the chairman of the 
Anti-Masonic State Committee, issued a circular to the 
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" Friends of Governor Pdtner," calling upon them to de- 
mand an investigation of what he stated were alleged frauds 
committed at the polls, and advising them to " treat the elec- 
tion held on the 9th of October as if it had never taken place." 
This circular had the desired effect, and the defeated Anti- 
Masonic and weak candidates for the Legislature contested 
the seats of their successful Democratic competitors on the 
slightest pretext. Apart from the pronunciamento of the 
chairman of the Anti-Masonic State Committee, many 
assertions were made by prominent Anti-Masons, that if the 
Democrats carried the Executive and the Legislature it was 
by fraud, and all sorts of measures were suggested by which 
the voice of the people would not be recognized. Mr. 
Stevens boasted at a public meeting in the court-house at 
Gettysburg that "the Anti-Masons would organize the 
House, and if Governor Porter were declared elected, the 
Legislature would elect canal commissioners for three 
years, and then adjourn before the date fixed by the new 
Constitution for the inauguration, and that Porter should 
never be Governor." Other prominent members of that 
party were just as revolutionary in their threats. It may 
not be generally known, but there had been a secret meet- 
ing composed of Burrowes, Stevens, and Fenn, neither of 
whom was born in Pennsylvania, at which were suggested 
some strong revolutionary measures. After the excitement 
was over, the Legislature settled down to business, and, 
Governor Porter having been inaugurated, it was seriously 
considered whether these men should not be tried for 
treason under the law of December 3, 1782. 

As the time approached for the meeting of the Legislature 
on December 4, trouble was anticipated, and " Committees 
of Safety" were appointed in nearly all of the counties of 
the State, while many persons, especially from the districts 
in which contests were expected, flocked to Harrisburg to 
witness the result of the struggle. The House of Repre- 
sentatives then consisted of one hundred members ; of these, 
eight were from Philadelphia, whose seats were contested, 
and of the remaining members, forty-eight were Democrats 
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and forty-four Anti-Masonic "Whigs. The majority of the 
Senate belonged to the latter party, and consequently 
promptly organized by the election of Charles B. Penrose 
as Speaker. In the House, the former clerk read the list 
of names of members which had been handed to him by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Upon reading the returns 
of Philadelphia County, it was discovered that the legal re- 
turns had been withheld and fraudulent ones, signed by only 
six of the seventeen return judges, substituted. This had 
been anticipated, as it had been settled that the returns which 
proved to be the minority returns should be first received ; 
and the Secretary of the Commonwealth had determined to 
have them seated, thus compelling the majority to be con- 
testants and to witness the organization of the House. This 
had been anticipated by the Democrats, who produced and 
had read the true returns duly certified by the Prothon- 
otary of Philadelphia. The reading of these returns and 
the seating of the two sets of contesting delegates from 
Philadelphia County caused the greatest excitement in the 
House, during which Thaddeus Stevens, representative from 
Adams County, moved that that body at once proceed to 
the election of a Speaker. The clerk then called the roll 
of Whig and Anti-Masonic members, and declared Thomas 
S. Cunningham, of Beaver County, elected Speaker. He 
was conducted to the Speaker's chair, and took his seat. 
The Democratic members paid very little attention to the 
movements of the opposition and elected William Hopkins, 
of Washington County, Speaker. Two members escorted 
Mr. Hopkins to the platform, where Mr. Cunningham had 
already been seated. It has been stated that Colonel 
Thomas B. McElwee, of Bedford County, went up and or- 
dered Mr. Cunningham to surrender the chair to Mr. Hop- 
kins, which he did, taking another that stood near by on 
the platform. The Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
thus enjoyed a double-headed organization. The members 
of the House, of each party, were then sworn in by their 
respective officers, fifty-two members who elected Mr. Cun- 
ningham, and fifty-six members who elected Mr. Hopkins, 
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Speaker. After qualifying all their members, and electing 
officers and appointing a committee to wait upon the Gov- 
ernor and upon the Senate, to inform them that the House 
was ready to proceed to business, both bodies adjourned 
their respective organizations, to meet the next day at ten 
o'clock. But the Cunningham party did not wait until the 
time appointed. In the afternoon they met again in the 
hall, and after their Speaker had called them to order he 
requested Mr. Spackman, of Philadelphia, to act as Speaker 
pro tern. Some Philadelphians being in the lobby of the 
hall as spectators, and feeling very indignant at the pro- 
ceedings of the Cunningham party, then went up to the 
platform and carried pro tern. Speaker Spackman off and 
set him down in the aisle. This interference from outsiders 
the Cunningham House had not power to resent, and imme- 
diately adjourned in confusion. They afterwards met in 
Matthew Wilson's hotel, now known as the Lochiel. Dur- 
ing these exciting scenes inside the State House, large 
crowds of people gathered outside the Capitol who were 
more or less boisterous. Determined and desperate men 
were there on both sides, threats were made, defiance 
hurled back and forth, and to the timid the aspect of affairs 
appeared alarming. 

While the foregoing incidents were transpiring in the 
lower house, in the Senate the troubles were of a more com- 
plicated character. There were contests for seats in this 
body from several senatorial districts. Upon the floor were 
members of the House, among them Thaddeus Stevens, the 
leader of the " Stevens Rump House," and the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, who 
had gone there with the minority returns. These individuals, 
who controlled the Executive, as heretofore stated, were of 
the opinion — at least, they desired the principle laid down — 
that the first returns received by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, whether minority or majority, were to have pre- 
cedence. In the lobbies at the rear of the Senate Chamber 
at this juncture was a dense crowd of spectators composed 
of excited and enraged citizens, some of whom were there 
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out of curiosity, and some for the purpose of preventing the 
seating of Hanna and Wagner from Philadelphia, either by 
the form prescribed by law or by intimidation. The spec- 
tators, it is true, were noisy and demonstrative, and the sight 
of the trio of worthies exerting themselves to exclude Sena- 
tors legally entitled to seats exasperated the lookers-on to 
such an extent that threats of personal violence were indulged 
in. The clerk of the Senate proceeded to open and read the 
returns delivered to him by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. He had reached, opened, and read the returns for 
the county of Philadelphia, as well as others, when Charles 
Brown, who had been elected on the majority return, arose 
and presented to the Speaker what he said was a copy of 
the true return, alleging that the one furnished by the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth was a false one. The Speaker 
attempted to stop him, when the crowd in the lobbies shouted, 
" Hear Brown," " Brown shall speak." Finally, on motion 
of one of the Senators, Mr. Brown was allowed to speak, and 
it was during his harangue that the people in the galleries 
arose and shouted, threatening violence to Burrowes, Stevens, 
and Penrose. The scene now became one of fearful confu- 
sion, disorder, and terror; and at last Speaker Penrose, un- 
able to stem the current any longer, abandoned his post, and 
with Stevens and Burrowes escaped through a window in the 
rear of the Senate Chamber, and under shelter of the night 
from the State House inelosure. One of the newspapers pub- 
lished at the time in Harrisburg related that " Mr. Penrose, 
the Anti-Masonic Speaker of the Senate, in effecting his re- 
treat from the Senate Chamber, on the first day of the session, 
jumped out of the window, twelve feet high, through three 
thorn bushes, and over a seven-foot picket fence." In the 
midst of the excitement and turbulence described, it was 
impossible for the Speaker to proceed with business, and 
after he had abandoned his post the Senate adjourned to 
meet the next day. 

On the night of the first day of the session a large pub- 
lic meeting was held in the court-house, over which Gen- 
eral Thomas Craig Miller, of Adams County, presided. The 
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meeting was addressed by Colonel J. J. McCahan and E. A. 
Penniman, of Philadelphia, and George "W". Barton, of Lan- 
caster. A committee on resolutions was appointed, who 
reported the following, which were adopted : 

" Resolved, That we recommend to the citizens generally, to pursue a 
prudent and a calm course, awaiting the events of the day with that 
firmness which freemen in a free country have resolved upon. 

" Resolved, That neither those in power, who endeavor to perpetuate 
their reign through unlawful and fraudulent returns, or citizen-soldiers, 
who have the same feelings and interests with us, will intimidate people 
resolved upon having their rights." 

A committee was also appointed by the meeting to wait 
on Thomas H. Burrowes, Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and request him forthwith to furnish the clerks of the 
House and the Senate the full legal returns of the election. 
A " general committee of safety" was also appointed. About 
the time of the assembling of the meeting, Governor Bit- 
ner, acting under the advice of his political advisers, Messrs. 
Stevens, Burrowes, and Penrose, issued the following proc- 
lamation : 

" Whereas, A lawless, infuriated, armed mob from the counties of 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Adams, and other places, have assembled at 
the seat of Government, with the avowed object of disturbing, interrupt- 
ing, and overawing the Legislature of this Commonwealth, and of pre- 
venting its proper organization and the peaceable and free discharge of 
its duties. 

" And Whereas, The said mob have already on this day, entered the 
Senate Chamber, and in an outrageous and violent manner, by clamor- 
ing, shouting, and threatening violence and death to some of the mem- 
bers of that body, and other officers of the Government, and finally by 
rushing within the bar of the Senate Chamber in defiance of every 
effort to restrain them, compelled the Senate to suspend business. 

"And Whereas, They still remain here in force, encouraged by a per- 
son who is an officer of the general government from Philadelphia, and 
are setting the law at open defiance, and rendering it unsafe for the 
Legislative bodies to assemble in the Capitol. 

" Therefore, this is to call upon the civil authority to exert themselves 
to restore order to the utmost of their power, and upon the military force 
of the Commonwealth to hold themselves in instant readiness to repair 
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to the seat of Government ; and upon all good citizens to aid in curbing 
this lawless mob, and in reinstating the supremacy of the law. 

" Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the State at Harris- 
burg, this fourth day of December, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and of the Commonwealth, the 
sixty-third. 

"JOSEPH EITNEE, 
" Governor." 

Just at this time, to add to the excitement, the State Ar- 
senal was taken possession of by the friends of Governor 
Ritner, and large quantities of powder, cartridges, and other 
ammunition were there deposited. The persons who had 
charge of that building were men brought from the various 
State works — canals and railroads. Governor Ritner's proc- 
lamation and call for troops, together with the seizure of 
the arsenal, filled the citizens of Harrisburg and the people 
who had assembled there with intense alarm. There had 
been no actual outbreak, but the situation now began to 
assume a serious aspect, and large numbers of people 
thronged the city from curiosity and to participate in the im- 
pending struggle. As an offset to the proclamation of the 
Governor, the Sheriff of Dauphin County, William Coch- 
ran, deemed it his duty to issue a counter proclamation, in 
which he stated that at no time had there been any riotous 
proceedings upon the part of the people, nor any disturbance 
which rendered necessary his interposition as a civil oflicer 
to preserve the peace. 

The excitement among the people, however, continued to 
grow, and a polyglot crowd flocked to the arsenal, deter- 
mined to prevent the ammunition from being seized by the 
Governor. These excited people would probably have cap- 
tured the arsenal if Major George Ford, of Lancaster, and 
Joseph Henderson, a committee appointed by the State au- 
thorities, had not appeared at this juncture before the Com- 
mittee of Safety and made the following pledge for them- 
selves and for those who sent them : 

" That, as men of honor, no ordnance, arms, muskets, or ammunition 
should, by any order of the Governor, or any other authority whatever. 
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be taken from the Arsenal for the purpose of arming any forces that 
might collect in obedience to the proclamation of the Governor ; and 
that if any use of them should be so made, they would hold themselves 
personally responsible for the consequences." 

This pledge was satisfactory to the Committee of Safety, 
who believed that the only object of the populace in making 
a demonstration upon the arsenal was not to employ the 
public arms themselves, but, if possible, to prevent their 
adversaries from making use of them. 

Many of the multitude who had collected around the 
arsenal had been attracted thither by the intelligence that a 
quantity of ammunition had been taken there, and that 
their adversaries had stationed in the building a body of 
armed men as a rendezvous to subdue the people. The 
excitement had become tremendous, and for the purpose of 
acting in good faith, on the part of the committee, it was 

" Eesolved, That a committee of three be appointed to go and address 
the people, to make known the pledge of Messrs. Ford and Henderson, 
and urge them quietly to disperse." 

"Whereupon Messrs. L. Kidder, General Adam Diller, and 
Lewis S. Coryell were appointed said committee, who im- 
mediately retired to discharge their duties. Subsequently 
this committee, through Mr. Kidder, reported that they had 
successfully accomplished the mission assigned them, that 
they had severally addressed the people, who manifested 
every disposition to preserve the peace and to act on the 
defensive, and that the multitude had already quietly dis- 
persed. 

On the next day, December 5, the Governor made a requi- 
sition on Major-General Robert Patterson, commanding the 
First Division Pennsylvania Militia, to this effect : 

" Having received information of an insurrection having been raised 
by a body of men who invaded the Senate Chamber yesterday evening, 
during the session of that body, and by lawless violence and by threats 
of personal injury, and bloodshed, to the members, disturbed the Senate 
and prevented it from proceeding with its deliberations, and compelled 
the members to disperse. 

" Having also been informed that the same body of men have organ- 
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ized themselves and resolved to compel the Senate to adopt their will as 
their rule of action, I am compelled to order and require you forthwith 
to call out from your command force sufficient to quell this insurrection 
and march them immediately to the seat of government." 

On receiving orders, and before leaving Philadelphia, 
General Patterson obtained from the United States Arsenal 
at Frankford a supply of ammunition. The regular ammu- 
nition for the infantry then was buckshot, each as good as 
a bullet. The head-quarters of the Anti-Masonic party 
during these troubles was the old Shakespeare Hotel, on 
Locust Street, now between Second and Third Streets. 
A report was circulated that a number of men at that hotel 
were engaged in making buckshot cartridges to be used 
against the populace. A watch was set to prevent these 
being taken to the arsenal. This watch intercepted a negro 
who had been employed to deliver them, and who was com- 
pelled to surrender the cartridges ; they were distributed 
among those present, and some are yet preserved as memen- 
tos of the " Buckshot War." 

Of General Patterson's command, about one hundred 
men arrived at Harrisburg, on Saturday night (December 
8), and were quartered in the court-house, and at two 
o'clock of the afternoon of the next day the main body, 
numbering about eight hundred, with General Patterson, 
arrived in the lower part of the town, where they halted 
until communication could be had with the State authori- 
ties, which was effected in about an hour, when the troops 
entered the town, and after marching through several of the 
streets proceeded to the public grounds in front of the State 
Arsenal, where they were divided into detachments, who 
severally obtained quarters in the arsenal, the Exchange, 
court-house, Lancasterian school-house on Walnut Street, 
and the Presbyterian Church, on Second Street, then below 
Chestnut. The General and his staff at once reported to 
the Executive at his residence, then on Front Street below 
Chestnut. The Governor had his door locked and barred, 
and the General was not able to gain an entrance until, after 
repeated knockings, the second story front window was 
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opened, and the Governor in person leaned out and asked 
who was there and what was wanted. General Patterson 
gave his name and said he was there in obedience to orders, 
and had taken possession of the arsenal, and had placed his 
command in a good position. The Governor at once went 
down-stairs, opened the door, and invited the General with 
his staff into the house. The latter asked for his instructions, 
and desired to know what was wanted of him. The Gover- 
nor made no reply except to send for his cabinet. Four or 
five responded, and he and they asked a variety of ques- 
tions ; among others, if General Patterson would obey an 
order of the Speaker of the Senate, to which he replied he 
would not, for that would be sustaining a party who, in his 
judgment, had acted very improperly, and ought not to be 
sustained. He said he had not come for political purposes, 
and would not sustain any party in the wrong, and that his 
command was composed of both parties, and would obey 
any command he gave, for they knew him well enough to 
know that he would not give an improper one. He was 
then asked if he would obey an order from the Speaker of 
the House, and he replied that he would not for two reasons : 
they had organized themselves into two houses, Democrats 
and Anti-Masonic Whigs, and he did not know then which 
was the right one, but if there were a regular Speaker he 
would not obey him, as he had no right to take orders from 
him. He was present in Harrisburg under command of the 
Governor, and would obey no one else, save that he would 
protect the Capitol and the public property and preserve 
order. Being pressed for an answer by some of the Gover- 
nor's cabinet if he would obey the orders of the Governor, 
he replied that he would obey all orders that the Gover- 
nor had a right to give. One of the questions was, " What 
would you consider a proper order V To that he replied, " I 
would consider that when the order was given." If ordered 
to clear the Capitol and install in the chair either or both of 
the Speakers, he would not do it. That must be settled by 
the Senate and House of Representatives themselves. If 
ordered to fire upon those they chose to call rebels, he would 
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not do it, nor would he permit a single shot to be fired 
except in self-defence, if assailed by the rebels, or in the 
protection of public property. The conference ended ab- 
ruptly. 

The most remarkable thing about getting the Philadel- 
phia troops to Harrisburg was that it took nearly two days 
to reach the capital, having remained over night at Lancas- 
ter, and then occupying from eight a.m. until two p.m. on 
Sunday to reach the outskirts of Harrisburg. The Execu- 
tive did not pause with the ordering of General Patterson's 
command to the seat of government, but on the 5th of De- 
cember addressed a letter to Captain Sumner, then in com- 
mand of Carlisle Barracks, requesting him to march his 
troops to Harrisburg for the protection of the State authori- 
ties. To this appeal, as also to one made by Mr. Penrose, 
Captain Sumner replied that he did not deem it proper to 
interfere in the troubles at Harrisburg, which appeared to 
him to proceed from political differences alone. On Fri- 
day, December 7, Governor Ritner wrote to President Van 
Buren, laying before him a full account of the affair, re- 
questing the President to take such measures as would pro- 
tect the State against violence. In the communication the 
Governor stated that he had the day before made a regular 
application to Captain Sumner for aid, enclosing a copy of 
his formal request and a copy of Sumner's reply. He also 
enclosed a copy of the proclamation he had issued, and the 
published statement of the facts connected with the riot in 
the Senate chamber, signed by a majority of the senators, 
and sworn to by the Speaker and other members of the 
Senate. He also deemed it proper to state to the President 
that the most active leaders of the mob were John J. Mc- 
Cahan, of the Philadelphia Post-Offi.ce ; Charles F. Muench, 
a deputy marshal of the Middle District of Pennsylvania ; 
and Edward A. Peuniman, an officer of the custom-house, 
of Philadelphia, all United States officials. The President 
replied to this communication through Joel P. Poinsett, 
Secretary of War, declining to interpose until it appeared 
certain that convening the Legislature was impracticable. 
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The Governor's party, finding that General Patterson 
refused to install them in power, and would obey only such 
orders as he regarded proper, after the order had been 
given him by the Governor, directed the return of the 
troops to their homes. At the same time, the Governor 
made a requisition on Major-General Alexander, of the 
eleventh division of the State militia, a citizen of Carlisle, 
and an ultra "Whig in politics. There were at this time, 
three volunteer companies at Carlisle, mustering in all about 
ninety men, but only sixty-seven responded. The battalion 
was in command of Colonel "Willis Foulk, an ardent Dem- 
ocrat, but he was wholly ignored by General Alexander. 
The troops received orders on December 15 to march to 
Harrisburg, and on the following morning embarked for 
the seat of war. On reaching the western side of the Sus- 
quehanna, they disembarked and marched across the wagon- 
bridge, " breaking step to keep from jarring the structure." 
General Patterson and his command had already taken 
their departure for Philadelphia when the troops from Car- 
lisle arrived in Harrisburg. The latter marched into the 
market-house, and then to the State Arsenal, where they 
were quartered for a week. 

It may be reiterated that at no time was there an actual 
necessity for the troops during the continuance of the " dead- 
lock" of the Legislature, as no disturbances occurred or 
were threatened that the civil authorities could not have 
quelled. The appearance of armed troops, however, on the 
streets and close to the halls of legislation only added to 
the excitement. It was estimated that there were at this 
time between thirty and fifty thousand strangers in the bor- 
ough. When the Carlisle troops arrived, the contest, how- 
ever, was approaching its end, and the soldiers regarded 
the trip as a frolic, and enjoyed themselves accordingly. 

On the 17th of December, Messrs. Butler and Sturdevant, 
of Luzerne, and Montelius, of Union County, three legally 
elected Whig members, abandoned their Anti-Masonic asso- 
ciates, and were sworn in as members of the "Hopkins 
House," which gave it a legal quorum over and above the 
Vol. xxiii.— 11 
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eight Democrats from Philadelphia, whose rights to seats 
the " Rump House," as it was contemptuously called, dis- 
puted. 

Finally, on the 27th of December, in the Senate, Mr. 
Michler, of Northampton, submitted the following preamble 
and resolution, which, after various fruitless attempts to 
amend, were adopted by a vote of seventeen yeas to sixteen 
nays : 

" Whereas, Difficulties have arisen in the organization of the House 
of Representatives, and two bodies have for some time been in existence, 
each claiming to be the regularly constituted House of Representatives 
of Pennsylvania, but neither having had a constitutional quorum of 
members whose seats were regularly returned, and neither has yet been 
fully recognized by the Senate ; 

" And Whereas, The House organized by the election of Mr. Hopkins 
as Speaker is now composed of a constitutional quorum of regularly re- 
turned members, and being thus brought within the pale of the constitu- 
tion, the Senate ought no longer to refuse to recognize the said House as 
the proper constituted House of Representatives of Pennsylvania ; there- 
fore, 

" Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inform said House that 
the Senate is now organized and ready to proceed to business." 

The committee so named immediately waited upon the 
other house and a joint committee was appointed by both 
branches to inform the Governor that the Legislature was 
organized. 

With this formal reconciliation on the part of the two 
houses of the Legislature, the returns were opened, the 
amendment to the Constitution was declared carried, and 
the election of David R. Porter as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth promulgated. However, the animosity still ex- 
isting, it resulted in the appointment by both houses of 
select committees to inquire into the " Causes of the Dis- 
turbances at the Seat of Government in December, 1838." 
The reports and testimony are quite voluminous, and al- 
though the witnesses were severally sworn, the bias and 
political proclivity of the individual were apparent. 

Mr. Stevens, who appears to have been the ringleader, 
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refused at first to be reconciled, and absented himself sev- 
eral months from the sessions of the House. It was not 
until the 8th of May that his colleague in the House an- 
nounced that " Mr. Stevens was now in his seat and ready 
to take the requisite qualifications." Objection was made, 
and a resolution offered declaring that Mr. Stevens had 
" forfeited that right by acts in violation of the laws of the 
land, by contempt to the House, and by the virtual resigna- 
tion of his character as a representative." Action was post- 
poned. On the day following Mr. Stevens again appeared, 
and, through his colleague, demanded that the official oath 
be administered. This was, on motion, postponed by a vote 
of forty-eight to thirty. Two days afterwards Mr. Stevens 
appeared the third time, but by a vote of fifty-three to 
thirty-three the question was postponed, and a committee 
appointed to examine whether he had not forfeited his right 
to a seat as a member. On the 20th this committee reported 
that he was " not entitled" to his seat. During all this 
period Mr. Stevens published over his own name several 
addresses to his constituents, that the " Hopkins House" 
was " a usurping body, forced upon the State by a band of 
rebels who have shaken to their fall the pillars of our Con- 
stitution," and yet, in the face of these declarations, when 
he found that the House proposed taking radical action in 
his case, " demanded" that the oath be administered to him 
by the "illegal" speaker. The House, however, by de- 
claring his seat vacant, caused an election, when Mr. Ste- 
vens was again returned, and, appearing, was duly quali- 
fied. 

Mr. Penrose, the Speaker of the Senate, issued a mani- 
festo " To the People of the State," explaining his partici- 
pation in the proceedings of the 4th of December, state- 
ments characterized by some of his colleagues as " filled 
with all manner of foulness and falsehood." Subsequently 
a number of pamphlets appeared, chiefly of the facetious 
class, which attempted to make a farce of what might have 
resulted as a very serious affair. One of these pamphlet- 
eers summarizes the following " conclusions :" 
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" If Secretary Burrowes had not fraudulently withheld the correct 
and legal returns from Philadelphia County, there would have been no 
occasion for an army in Harrisburg. 

" If the Speaker of the Senate had not violated his duty to the State, 
as he once did to his more immediate constituents, the same evil would 
have been avoided, and more than three hundred thousand dollars saved 
to her treasury. 

"If the six Senators who had been denounced as traitors by their 
party had adhered to the stand taken by Mr. Fraley of Philadelphia 
and his friends, we should have been without a government by the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and have had mob Law to our satisfaction. 

" Finally, if the leaders of the party who claimed to be ' all the de- 
cency,' and were the first to cry out mob, had behaved themselves honor- 
ably and honestly, there would have been no 'Buckshot War,' and per- 
haps they would not have so soon been compelled to witness the ' Last 
Kick of Anti-Masonry.' " 

In conclusion, the " piper was to pay," and naught was 
left save the political sores, which took many years to heal. 
The Anti-Masonic crusade had come to an end, and from 
that date Masonry and Odd Fellowship, those " twin sisters 
in iniquity," as Mr. Stevens designated them, thrived more 
than ever. The term " Buckshot "War" was a thorn in the 
sides of its leaders. It is ever the case with political par- 
ties, as with nations and individuals, — those in a quarrel 
who are in the wrong generally do the most blustering and 
make the loudest protestations of innocence, honor, and rec- 
titude, to impress the world with the opinion that not they 
but their adversaries are the ones who are in the wrong. 



